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ARTICLE 


Preventing  Insurgencies  After  Major 
Combat  Operations 

NORA  BENSAHEL 


In  March  2003,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  launched  Operation  ‘Iraqi 
Freedom’  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein  from  power.  Major  combat  operations 
lasted  three  weeks,  far  less  time  than  initially  anticipated,  and  resulted  in  139 
personnel  killed  in  action  and  542  personnel  wounded  in  action.1  President 
Bush  declared  on  1  May  2003  that  the  mission  had  been  accomplished,  but 
a  deadly  insurgency  arose  soon  thereafter  that  continues  to  this  day.  What 
military  plans  referred  to  as  the  ‘post-conflict’  stabilization  phase  of  opera¬ 
tions  has  required  far  more  time,  resources,  and  effort  than  major  combat 
operations  did.  As  ofOctober  2006,  more  thanl61,000  troops  remain  in  Iraq, 
including  144,000  US  troops.2  Since  1  May  2003,  total  US  casualty  figures 
include  2,703  fatalities  (of  whom  2,170  were  killed  in  hostile  action)  and 
21,678  wounded,  and  somewhere  between  43,000  and  62,000  Iraqi  civilian 
deaths.3  Despite  continuing  US  military  operations,  the  insurgency  contin¬ 
ues  unabated.  An  estimated  20,000  insurgents  are  active  in  Iraq,  and  are 
conducting  an  average  of  105  attacks  a  day  throughout  the  country.4 

Iraq  is  not  likely  to  be  a  unique  case.  Potential  US  adversaries  who  are 
monitoring  developments  in  Iraq  are  likely  to  conclude  that  counterinsur¬ 
gency  is  a  major  weakness  of  the  US  military.  They  may  well  adjust  their 
tactics  to  take  advantage  of  this  perceived  weakness.  Furthermore,  the 
emerging  phenomenon  of  trans-regional  militancy  means  that  radicalized 
individuals  are  easily  crossing  state  boundaries,  teaching  locals  about  state- 
of-the-art  insurgency  tactics  that  have  proven  effective  elsewhere.  The 
United  States  may  not  only  be  forced  to  respond  to  cases  where  trans- 
regional  militancy  is  involved,  but  US  interventions  around  the  world  may 
actually  create  insurgencies  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  purpose  of  the  intervention  -  whether  its  mission  is 
humanitarian  relief,  providing  stability,  or  overthrowing  a  regime  -  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  US  forces  in  a  foreign  country  will  attract  trans-regional  militants.5 
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The  extent  of  that  attraction  will  most  likely  vary  according  to  the  interven¬ 
tion’s  size  and  mission;  militants  will  probably  be  more  attracted  to  large  and 
intrusive  US  interventions  than  they  will  to  small  training  and  advising 
missions,  for  example.  Yet  if  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  local  population 
is  sympathetic  to  the  militants’  cause,  they  can  provide  the  sanctuary  and 
local  intelligence  necessary  to  conduct  insurgent  operations.  Furthermore, 
such  operations  may  draw  increasing  support  from  the  local  populations 
over  time,  particularly  since  foreign  occupations  usually  provoke  a  nation¬ 
alist  counterresponse.  This  dynamic  is  likely  to  be  exacerbated  in  unilateral 
US  interventions  (or  those  perceived  as  largely  unilateral,  as  in  Iraq  in  2003), 
or  in  operations  that  lack  a  United  Nations  mandate,  since  the  United  States 
will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  both  local  and  international  dissatisfaction  with 
the  intervention. 

As  argued  below,  insurgencies  are  extremely  difficult  to  defeat  once  they 
become  entrenched.  Counterinsurgency  campaigns  require  extensive  mili¬ 
tary,  diplomatic,  and  economic  resources  over  prolonged  periods  of  time, 
and  ultimately  require  resolution  of  some  of  the  underlying  political  griev¬ 
ances  that  led  the  insurgents  to  take  up  arms.  A  better  approach  is  to  prevent 
insurgencies  from  arising  in  the  first  place,  and  to  prevent  nascent  insurgen¬ 
cies  from  taking  root  in  local  populations.  Since  the  wide  range  of  US  global 
interests  makes  it  likely  to  continue  to  intervene  abroad,  the  pressing  policy 
question  for  the  United  States  is  therefore  how  to  minimize  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insurgencies  during  foreign  interventions. 

This  article  seeks  to  answer  that  question.  A  wide  literature  exists  on 
ways  to  prevent  the  resurgence  of  conflict  after  interventions,  but  these 
mostly  focus  on  cases  that  involve  civil  wars,  internal  conflict,  or  state 
collapse.6  By  contrast,  little  work  has  been  done  on  how  to  prevent  conflict 
in  the  aftermath  of  major  combat  operations,  since  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  victory  in  major  combat  means  an  end  to  hostilities.  Yet  as  recent  US 
operations  in  Afghanistan  and  particularly  in  Iraq  demonstrate,  major 
combat  operations  that  lead  to  regime  change  can  create  insurgencies  that 
are  fueled  by  opponents  of  the  new  political  order.  Tanks  and  infantry  units 
may  no  longer  be  fighting  for  supremacy  on  the  battlefield,  but  victory  is 
not  complete  if  an  insurgency  rages  and  continues  to  cause  casualties 
among  combatants  and  civilians  alike. 

This  study  starts  by  examining  the  experience  in  Iraq,  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  some  of  the  missed  opportunities  and  mistakes  that  led  to  the  insur¬ 
gency  there.  It  then  moves  beyond  the  Iraq  experience,  and  identifies  three 
factors  that  can  help  prevent  insurgencies:  an  official  surrender  or  peace 
settlement;  maintaining  public  order;  and  reconstructing  local  security 
forces.  These  factors  may  not  be  able  to  completely  prevent  insurgencies 
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from  developing  before,  during,  or  after  US  military  operations,  but  they 
may  be  able  to  minimize  the  threat  that  they  pose  by  denying  them  the  legit¬ 
imacy,  local  support,  and  personnel  that  they  need  to  thrive. 


Reexamining  Iraq:  Factors  That  Facilitated  the  Insurgency 

What  caused  the  insurgency  in  Iraq?  In  a  broad  sense,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  fairly  straightforward:  disaffected  Sunnis  upset  by  the  loss  of 
their  formerly  privileged  status  joined  forces  with  Islamic  militants  who 
saw  Iraq  as  a  place  to  promote  their  jihadist  ideology  and  inflict  pain  upon 
the  United  States.  The  interests  of  both  the  Iraqis  and  the  foreign  fighters 
involved  in  the  insurgency  were  situationally  determined;  there  was  little 
that  the  United  States  could  have  done  to  prevent  either  of  these  groups 
from  perceiving  their  interests  in  this  way.  Yet  the  United  States  did  make 
some  strategic  errors  that  facilitated  the  insurgency,  thus  enabling  both  of 
these  groups  to  acquire  the  resources,  safe  haven,  and  support  that  they 
needed  for  the  insurgency  to  take  root.7 

These  errors  started  during  the  prewar  planning  process.  US  govern¬ 
ment  planning  for  Operation  ‘Iraqi  Freedom’  was  driven  by  a  particular 
scenario,  promoted  by  senior  policymakers  in  the  government,  of  how 
combat  operations  would  proceed  and  what  would  be  required  thereafter. 
That  scenario  had  several  elements,  but  for  the  purposes  of  understanding 
the  later  insurgency,  three  stand  out  as  particularly  relevant. 

•  The  military  campaign  would  have  a  decisive  end.  U.S.  civilian  and  military 
leaders  believed  that  military  operations  would  end  once  Saddam 
Hussein  was  removed  from  power,  giving  rise  to  a  largely  stable  situation 
during  the  reconstruction  phase.  Local  forces,  particularly  the  police  and 
the  regular  army,  would  be  capable  of  providing  law  and  order,  so  US 
forces  could  be  withdrawn  rapidly  from  Iraq.  Administration  officials 
had  hoped  to  shrink  the  U.S.  military  presence  to  two  divisions  - 
between  30,000  and  40,000  troops  -  by  the  fall  of 2003. 8  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  succinctly  expressed  this  assumption  during 
Congressional  testimony  on  27  February  2003,  when  he  stated,  ‘it’s  hard 
to  conceive  that  it  would  take  more  forces  to  provide  stability  in  post- 
Saddam  Iraq  than  it  would  take  to  conduct  the  war  itself  and  to  secure 
the  surrender  of  Saddam’s  security  forces  and  his  army’/1 

•  US  and  coalition  forces  would  be  greeted  as  liberators.  After  Saddam  was 
removed  from  power,  the  Iraqi  population  would  support  the  US  pres¬ 
ence.  Three  days  before  the  invasion  began,  Vice  President  Richard 
Cheney  clearly  articulated  this  view  by  stating,  ‘my  belief  is  that  we  will, 
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in  fact,  be  greeted  as  liberators’.10  Iraqi  exiles  emphasized  that  the  Iraqis 
would  greet  US  forces  with  ‘sweets  and  flowers’."  General  Tommy  R. 
Franks,  the  commander  of  US  Central  Command  (CENTCOM) 
assumed  that  the  Iraqis  would  support  US  forces,  and  perhaps  even  join 
them  in  combat,  once  they  believed  that  the  US  was  serious  about 
removing  Saddam  from  power.12 

•  Government  ministries  would  continue  to  function.  Since  the  Ba’ath  regime 
maintained  a  tightly  centralized  grip  on  power  throughout  the  country, 
US  officials  assumed  that  government  ministries  were  largely  effective 
state  structures.  They  assumed  that  the  top  leadership  of  each  ministry 
could  be  replaced,  leaving  the  technocrats  and  civil  servants  to  continue 
running  the  state.13 

Actual  postwar  events  proved  most  of  these  assumptions  to  be  faulty. 
Combat  operations  did  not  end  neatly  as  expected;  US  forces  were  not 
greeted  as  liberators;14  and  government  ministries  and  police  forces  turned 
out  to  be  hollow,  without  the  capabilities  and  resources  necessary  to  run  the 
country  once  the  Ba’athists  were  removed  from  power.15  Wolfowitz  later 
acknowledged  that  defense  officials  had  erred  by  making  assumptions  that 
‘turned  out  to  underestimate  the  problem’  in  postwar  Iraq.16 

Although  these  assumptions  proved  to  be  wrong,  they  were  not  inher¬ 
ently  unreasonable.  The  problem  lay  not  with  making  these  assumptions, 
but  in  failing  to  challenge  them  and  to  plan  for  alternative  outcomes.  The 
reasons  why  these  assumptions  were  not  challenged  is  a  subject  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  for  present  purposes  it  is  simply 
important  to  note  that  no  efforts  were  made  to  hedge  against  uncertainty, 
to  address  the  consequences  of  what  would  occur  if  these  assumptions  did 
not  hold.  As  a  result,  U.S.  officials  were  completely  unprepared  for  the 
scenario  that  did  occur.  Instead  of  a  decisive  end  to  military  operations, 
Ba’athist  remnants  continued  to  fight  and  foreign  fighters  soon  joined 
their  cause.  Instead  of  greeting  the  U.S.  forces  as  liberators,  the  Iraqi 
population  remained  skeptical  about  the  coalition  presence  and  its  willing¬ 
ness  or  ability  to  protect  them.  Instead  of  functioning  smoothly,  the 
central  government  essentially  collapsed,  which  meant  that  Iraqi  security 
forces  were  not  available  to  provide  law  and  order.  Each  of  these  factors 
boosted  the  nascent  insurgency. 

By  the  time  the  United  States  established  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority  (CPA)  in  June  2003,  the  insurgents  had  already  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  embed  themselves  within  the  country.  They  could  supply  them¬ 
selves  by  raiding  the  thousands  of  weapons  caches  and  ammuniti  on  dumps 
that  lay  unprotected  around  the  country.  The  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
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enabled  them  to  travel  freely,  and  to  train  with  the  foreign  fighters  who 
were  flowing  in  across  unprotected  borders.  Ordinary  Iraqis  who  opposed 
the  insurgents  could  not  report  on  their  activities,  since  there  were  no 
authorities  to  whom  such  activities  could  be  reported.  Nor  did  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  CPA  solve  these  problems.  CPA  was  not  fully  up  and  running 
until  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  even  at  its  peak,  it  was  largely  confined  to 
Baghdad  and  had  little  representation  in  the  provinces.  These  conditions 
enabled  the  insurgency  to  take  root  throughout  Iraq  in  ways  that  might  have 
proven  less  challenging  if  the  United  States  had  planned  for  a  wider  range 
of  postwar  contingencies. 

One  additional  factor  enabled  the  insurgency  to  take  root  that  is  worth 
mentioning,  though  unlike  the  ones  above,  this  one  resulted  from  a  change 
in  US  policy  rather  than  a  failure  to  challenge  planning  assumptions.  The 
decision  to  disband  the  Iraqi  Army  was  not  part  of  the  initial  plan  for  postwar 
Iraq.  Instead,  surrendering  Iraqi  military  units  would  assist  with  reconstruc¬ 
tion  projects,  even  as  the  military’s  organizational  structure  was  being 
reformed.  As  it  turned  out,  coalition  forces  discovered  that  Iraqi  army  units 
largely  dissolved  during  the  three  weeks  of  major  combat.  Many  simply 
changed  into  civilian  clothes  and  went  back  home;  others  took  weapons  and 
other  valuable  equipment  with  them  as  they  departed  the  battlefield.  Iraq’s 
military  facilities  were  among  the  many  government  structures  that  were 
thoroughly  looted  and  rendered  unusable.  On  23  May  2003,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Baghdad,  CPA  Administrator  L.  Paul  Bremer  signed  Order 
Number  2,  which  officially  dissolved  the  Iraqi  Army  and  other  security  insti¬ 
tutions.  Bremer  brought  instructions  to  do  so  with  him  from  Washington, 
where  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S.  officials  agreed  that  the  Army  had 
essentially  ‘self-demobilized’  by  leaving  their  units,  and  that  there  were  no 
facilities  available  where  army  personnel  could  reassemble  for  a  more  struc¬ 
tured  demobilization  process.  They  were  also  concerned  about  a  possible 
backlash  from  the  Shia  and  Kurdish  communities  if  they  left  a  Sunni- 
dominated  military  in  place.17 

While  such  concerns  were  valid,  the  decision  to  disband  the  Army 
directly  contributed  to  the  rising  insurgency.  More  than  400,000  military 
personnel  became  unemployed  overnight,  depriving  them  and  as  many  as  a 
million  of  their  dependents  of  income  at  a  time  when  few  jobs  were  avail¬ 
able.  These  personnel  now  had  a  grievance  against  the  occupying  authority 
that  they  might  not  have  had  otherwise,  and  they  possessed  exactly  the 
kinds  of  skills,  training,  and  weaponry  that  could  help  a  nascent  insurgency 
get  off  the  ground.  Those  who  argued  that  the  Army  ‘self-demobilized’  may 
have  correctly  diagnosed  the  problem,  but  officially  disbanding  the  Army 
gave  many  military  personnel  the  motives,  means,  and  desire  to  support  the 
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insurgency  and  challenge  the  occupying  authority.  Even  if  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  individual  units  and  the  looting  of  military  barracks  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  made  it  impossible  to  implement  preexisting  plans  for  restructuring 
the  military  forces,  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  Army  nominally 
intact  and  to  continue  paying  military  personnel  while  temporary  facilities 
were  being  built  and  small  units  were  being  reconstituted.  Such  a  process 
would  have  had  many  limitations,  of  course,  since  identifying  all  relevant 
personnel  and  restructuring  the  military  structures  would  undoubtedly 
involve  many  unforeseen  challenges.  But  even  if  the  process  proceeded 
imperfectly,  and  even  if  it  took  a  long  time,  it  still  would  have  prevented 
the  wholesale  alienation  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  population  - 
particularly  that  portion  which  had  the  training,  means,  and  wherewithal  to 
help  strengthen  the  insurgency. 


Preventing  Insurgencies  in  Future  Operations 

What  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  in  Iraq?  If  we  could  go  back 
in  time  and  adjust  the  planning  process  so  that  it  anticipated  the  problems 
identified  above,  could  the  insurgency  have  been  prevented?  The  answer  is 
most  likely  no.  US  interventions  abroad  always  risk  creating  the  conditions 
for  an  insurgency.  The  very  presence  of  American  forces  will  inevitably 
spur  some  form  of  a  nationalist  backlash,  and  as  discussed  earlier,  U.S.-led 
interventions  will  attract  foreign  fighters  with  broader  anti-U.S.  agendas. 
That  said,  the  planning  process  can  include  steps  that  would  help  minimize 
the  chances  that  insurgents  develop  beyond  the  nascent  stage  and  take  root 
throughout  a  society.  Three  of  the  most  important  steps  in  this  direction 
include  securing  some  form  of  official  surrender  or  settlement;  maintaining 
public  order  immediately  after  combat;  and  reconstructing  indigenous 
security  forces  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible. 

Official  Surrender  or  Settlement 

It  is  usually  very  easy  to  tell  when  wars  start,  but  much  more  difficult  to 
tell  when  they  end.  Wars  only  rarely  end  when  one  side  is  completely 
vanquished  in  military,  political,  and  economic  terms.  Instead,  belligerents 
more  often  reach  some  sort  of  negotiated  end  to  their  conflict.18  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how,  when,  and  why  wars  end  is  not  as  well  understood  as  the 
question  of  how,  when,  and  why  wars  start,19  yet  they  are  just  as  conse¬ 
quential  -  and  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  an  insurgency,  they  are  even 
more  consequential.  If  the  defeated  party  acknowledges  its  defeat,  either 
through  a  statement  of  surrender  or  some  sort  of  peace  settlement,  any 
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nascent  insurgent  movement  will  lose  its  claim  to  be  representing  a  legiti¬ 
mate  opposition  movement.  That  party  might  be  a  regime  that  US  forces 
have  overthrown,  or  a  belligerent  in  a  civil  war  where  the  US  has  chosen  to 
intervene,  but  the  effect  is  the  same:  an  official  surrender  or  settlement 
will  delegitimize  any  potential  insurgent  movement,  and  party  loyalists 
will  be  less  likely  to  continue  fighting.  It  also  means  that  the  new  govern¬ 
ing  authority  -  whether  it  is  local  or  foreign  -  will  be  less  likely  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  since  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  successor  to  the  defeated 
party. 

What  should  such  a  surrender  look  like?  Unconditional  surrender  is 
ideal,  since  it  leaves  no  question  about  who  is  in  charge,  but  it  is  historically 
rare.  It  should,  at  a  minimum,  include  a  statement  that  acknowledges  the 
defeat,  and  set  out  any  terms  that  are  included  in  the  settlement.  Explicit 
statements  of  support  for  the  new  government  are  desirable,  but  may  not 
always  be  realistic.  It  should  occur  as  quickly  as  is  practical  after  combat 
ends,  to  prevent  a  power  vacuum  from  emerging.  It  should  be  signed  by  the 
former  ruler,  or  if  the  ruler  has  fled  and  cannot  be  located  (as  was  the  case 
with  Saddam  Hussein  during  ‘Iraqi  Freedom’),  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
most  senior  leader  available.  Such  a  substitute  would  have  to  be  readily 
associated  with  the  faction  that  has  been  defeated  and  would  have  to  have 
sufficient  stature  for  the  local  population  to  believe  that  he  spoke  for  the 
regime.20  The  surrender  or  settlement  statement  should  be  communicated 
to  the  local  population  as  quickly  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  through  which¬ 
ever  media  forms  the  population  relies  upon  most. 

Surrenders  and  settlement  statements  may  help  prevent  insurgencies 
from  arising,  by  delegitimizing  any  form  of  resistance.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  the  limits  of  such  statements.  Those  who  lose  power  in  the 
aftermath  of  an  armed  conflict  may  see  no  prospects  for  themselves  in  the 
new  society  and  government,  and  may  therefore  face  very  strong  incentives 
for  resistance.  Still,  surrenders  and  settlements  remove  an  important  propa¬ 
ganda  point  for  potential  insurgents.  They  may  not  prevent  hardcore  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  new  order  from  organizing  resistance,  but  they  may  help 
reduce  the  resonance  of  their  message  with  local  populations. 

Maintaining  Public  Order  After  Combat 

Maintaining  public  order  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  combat  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  helping  prevent  insurgencies  from  arising. 
Insurgents  thrive  when  law  and  order  breaks  down,  for  as  noted  above,  they 
can  plan,  train,  and  equip  in  the  ensuing  chaos.  Fearful  citizens  grow 
quickly  frustrated  with  soaring  crime  rates,  random  explosions,  and  having 
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to  remain  inside  their  houses  in  order  to  feel  safe.  As  chaotic  and  unsafe 
conditions  continue,  it  becomes  increasingly  likely  that  the  governing 
authority’s  inability  to  control  the  situation  will  attract  some  citizens  to  the 
insurgents’  cause.  And  as  long  as  the  governing  authority  cannot  provide 
safety  and  protection  for  its  citizens,  even  those  who  oppose  the  insurgents 
will  not  come  forward  with  valuable  intelligence  about  insurgent  activities 
due  to  fear  of  reprisals.  Maintaining  public  order  is  also  a  necessary  precon¬ 
dition  for  broader  efforts  at  post-conflict  reconstruction.21  Over  the  long 
term,  the  best  way  to  undermine  insurgents  is  to  build  effective  governance 
structures  and  to  pursue  economic  and  social  development  -  but  none  of 
this  can  progress  in  an  environment  that  lacks  basic  security. 

Ideally,  maintaining  order  after  combat  is  a  civilian  and  not  a  military 
task.  Security  should  be  provided  either  by  local  police  forces  or  by  interna¬ 
tional  civilian  forces  on  temporary  deployment.  In  practice,  however,  civil¬ 
ian  authorities  are  almost  never  capable  of  providing  security  in  a  timely  and 
effective  manner  in  post-combat  situations.  This  creates  a  ‘security  gap’,  in 
which  neither  indigenous  nor  foreign  security  forces  are  capable  of  securing 
law  and  order.22 

What  causes  the  security  gap?  Local  police  forces  may  be  discredited 
by  their  association  with  the  old  regime,  or  may  have  to  be  reconstructed 
in  order  to  function  effectively  (a  subject  addressed  in  the  next  section). 
International  civilian  police  forces  (CIVPOL)  may  be  able  to  take  on  some 
security  responsibilities,  but  they  suffer  from  limitations  that  often  prevent 
them  from  being  an  effective  interim  solution.  Standing  CIVPOL  capabil¬ 
ities  are  rare,  so  most  personnel  have  to  be  assembled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  police  officers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  put  aside  their 
peacetime  responsibilities  for  a  several-month  international  deployment. 
As  a  result,  it  can  take  a  year  or  more  to  assemble  and  deploy  a  CIVPOL 
mission.23  Even  then,  members  of  CIVPOL  missions  often  have  uneven 
qualifications  and  capabilities,  and  a  single  mission  may  combine  personnel 
from  countries  with  different  policing  philosophies  and  legal  traditions.24 
International  police  can  play  an  important  role  in  medium-  and  long-term 
stabilization  efforts,  but  they  cannot  provide  the  immediate  law,  order,  and 
security  that  will  prevent  insurgents  from  gathering  in  the  aftermath  of 
combat. 

In  most  cases,  only  military  forces  possess  the  capabilities  necessary  to 
fill  the  security  gap.  Military  forces  are  usually  not  ideally  suited  for  civilian 
policing  tasks,  since  they  are  optimized  for  the  overwhelming  application  of 
firepower  rather  than  the  discriminate  use  of  force.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
capable  of  conducting  this  mission,  as  long  as  they  receive  the  relevant 
training  and  additional  equipment  before  their  deployment.  Military  forces 
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are  often  reluctant  to  take  on  this  mission,  because  ensuring  law  and  order 
is  not  seen  as  one  of  the  military’s  core  purposes.  While  this  is  certainly  true, 
the  consequences  of  failing  to  provide  security  in  the  aftermath  of  combat 
can  undermine  the  overall  strategic  objectives  of  the  operation,  as  the  Iraq 
experience  demonstrates  all  too  well.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  military 
forces  will  often  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  security  gap  by  providing  basic  law 
and  order  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  major  combat  -  and  perhaps  for  a 
good  deal  longer  as  well. 


Reconstructing  Indigenous  Security  Forces 

Whenever  the  United  States  intervenes  abroad,  it  must  make  sure  that 
indigenous  military  and  police  forces  do  not  disintegrate.  This  may  seem 
counterintuitive,  especially  when  the  objectives  of  the  US  intervention 
include  defeating  adversary  military  forces.  Yet  after  those  forces  have  been 
defeated,  they  must  be  reconstructed  in  a  preplanned  and  systematic  fash¬ 
ion,  instead  of  allowing  their  personnel  to  blend  back  into  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  without  a  trace.  In  the  short  term,  members  of  indigenous  security 
forces  are  particularly  attractive  allies  for  those  organizing  an  insurgency, 
and  can  dramatically  strengthen  the  insurgents’  capabilities.  Such  personnel 
will  possess  weapons  training,  knowledge  of  irregular  tactics,  and  other 
military  skills  that  are  vital  for  an  insurgency  but  relatively  rare  among  the 
civilian  population.  They  also  know  where  weapons  caches  are  located,  and 
can  help  fuel  the  insurgency  by  providing  access  to  explosives  and  other 
useful  materiel. 

Over  the  longer  term,  indigenous  security  forces  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  counterinsurgency  campaign,  a  point 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  article.  Reconstructing  such  forces  will  be  both 
faster  and  more  effective  if  the  process  starts  immediately  after  combat  ends 
and  occurs  as  part  of  a  systematic  process,  rather  letting  the  forces  disinte¬ 
grate  after  combat  and  then  attempting  to  reassemble  them,  as  occurred  in 
Iraq. 

The  process  of  reconstructing  military  forces  usually  involves  three 
phases:  disarmament,  demobilization,  and  reintegration  (DDR).  These 
phases  are  not  entirely  distinct:  they  overlap  conceptually,  and  are  often 
implemented  simultaneously  rather  than  sequentially.  Yet  each  phase  is 
discussed  separately  below,  in  order  to  highlight  the  essential  features  of 
each  one.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  most  DDR  processes  have  occurred  in 
the  aftermath  of  civil  wars,  and  so  most  of  the  research  and  writing  on  this 
subject  focuses  on  this  subject.  Despite  the  obvious  differences  between  the 
situations  after  a  civil  war  and  after  an  external  intervention,  two  important 
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similarities  exist:  indigenous  security  forces  are  likely  to  have  been  very 
repressive,  having  focused  on  protecting  a  small  group  of  elites  rather  than 
the  broader  citizenry;25  and  they  are  likely  to  be  a  key  constituency  in  the 
new  political  order.  For  these  reasons,  effective  DDR  processes  in  the  after- 
math  of  US  interventions  will  be  both  challenging  to  implement  and  vital 
to  the  long-term  success  of  the  new  government. 

Disarmament 

Disarmament  is  the  first,  and  often  most  pressing,  phase  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  process.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  former  combatants  turn  over  any 
weapons  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control,26  including  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  aircraft,  large-caliber  guns,  grenade  launchers, 
light  rocket  launchers,  anti-aircraft  missiles,  and  land  mines.27  Disarming 
former  combatants  is  critically  important  for  a  very  straightforward  reason: 
the  more  weapons  they  have  available  to  them,  the  more  capable  they  will 
be  of  conducting  or  facilitating  an  insurgency.  Over  the  longer  term,  disar¬ 
mament  also  minimizes  the  threat  that  the  reconstructed  security  forces 
will  face.  Disarmament  needs  to  occur  as  soon  as  possible  once  conflict  has 
ended,  because  otherwise  weapons  and  their  owners  will  quickly  disperse 
and  will  become  much  harder  to  control. 

Voluntary  disarmament  measures  such  as  weapons  buy-back  programs 
have  a  mixed  record  of  success  at  best,28  and  forcible  disarmament  risks 
provoking  violent  counterreactions.  As  Virginia  Gamba  notes,  ‘the  greater 
the  number  of  weapons  actually  collected  and  destroyed,  the  less  need  for 
massive  operations  of  recovery  and  destruction  of  weapons  in  the  future’.29 

Demobilization 

Demobilization  refers  to  the  process  of  disbanding  official  security  forces, 
and  returning  their  personnel  from  military  to  civilian  status.30  This  process 
can  include  the  complete  disbanding  of  military  and  police  units,  or  keeping 
some  units  intact  but  reducing  them  significantly  in  size.31  Some  personnel 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  reformed  security  forces,  either  because 
they  possess  special  skills  or  because  they  lacked  ideological  attachment  to 
the  old  political  order.32  In  most  post-conflict  situations,  however,  the  secu¬ 
rity  forces  will  need  to  be  significantly  downsized  to  be  appropriately  sized 
and  structured  for  a  peacetime  role. 

Demobilization  processes  must  be  carefully  managed,  since  trained 
combatants  often  face  great  difficulties  returning  to  civilian  life.  Some  of 
them  may  have  never  known  any  other  way  of  life,  and  may  suffer  from  a 
perceived  loss  of  status  as  well  as  a  lack  of  skills  that  are  transferable  to  civil¬ 
ian  jobs.33  Demobilization  must  carefully  match  ex-combatants  to  potential 
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civilian  employment  possibilities,  and  continue  paying  their  salaries  during 
the  transition  process.  Otherwise,  the  frustration  and  economic  realities  of 
sudden  unemployment  may  lead  them  to  banditry,  criminal  activity,  and 
possibly  even  insurgency.34  For  this  reason,  one  study  concludes  that 
‘across-the-board  demobilisation  or  the  automatic  dissolution  of  units  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  option,  especially  when  employment  opportunities 
are  limited  and  political  tensions  persist’.35 

Reintegration 

Whereas  demobilization  focuses  on  the  immediate  transition  from  military 
to  civilian  status,  reintegration  includes  medium-term  and  long-term 
programs  to  help  ex-combatants  become  a  productive  part  of  civilian  soci¬ 
ety.  Reintegration  often  includes  vocational  training  programs  that  are 
matched  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  ex-combatants,  providing  credit 
for  small  enterprises,  and,  in  some  cases,  creating  incentives  to  resume  agri¬ 
cultural  activity.36  Whatever  the  specific  measure,  the  overall  goal  is  to 
enable  ex-combatants  to  pursue  sustainable  civilian  livelihoods.  Cash 
payments  may  help  address  the  immediate  needs  of  ex-combatants  during 
the  demobilization  phase,  but  in  the  long  run,  productive  employment  is 
the  best  way  for  ex-combatants  to  develop  a  stake  in  the  new  political 
order.37  That,  in  turn,  will  reduce  the  chances  that  they  become  involved  in 
criminal  or  insurgent  activity. 

Implementing  DDR  Programs 

The  processes  of  disarmament,  demobilization,  and  reintegration,  are 
analytically  separate,  but  in  practice  they  overlap  to  a  great  extent.  Over 
many  years  of  experience  in  many  different  countries,  practitioners  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  best  ways  to  implement  DDR  programs.  They 
generally  agree  that  the  process  needs  to  involve  several  different  phases, 
including  the  immediate  assembly  and  cantonment  of  combatants;  a  struc¬ 
tured  program  to  discharge  combatants  over  time;  a  short-term  benefits 
package  that  includes  housing,  medical,  and  financial  assistance;  and  estab¬ 
lishing  vocational  assistance  and  other  long-term  reintegration  efforts 
during  the  demobilization  phase.38 

Assessing  each  of  these  steps  and  how  they  fit  together  is  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  the  underlying  theme  offers  an  extremely  valu¬ 
able  lesson:  DDR  processes  must  be  planned  and  implemented  carefully 
and  systematically.  They  cannot  be  improvised  on  the  ground,  since  the 
process  must  start  as  soon  as  conflict  ends  in  order  to  keep  combatants  and 
their  weapons  from  disappearing  into  civilian  society.  To  the  extent  that 
these  combatants  develop  some  sort  of  stake  in  the  new  political  order,  they 
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will  be  less  likely  to  conduct  regular  criminal  activity  and  to  choose  to  chal¬ 
lenge  that  new  order  through  an  insurgency. 

Conclusion 

Whenever  the  United  States  intervenes  abroad,  it  must  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  an  insurgency.  Sometimes  locals  will  decide  that  insurgent 
tactics  are  the  best  way  to  counter  the  overwhelming  US  military  advantage; 
at  other  times,  foreign  fighters  will  flock  to  the  area  of  intervention  in  order 
to  fight  the  United  States.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  intervening  US  military 
forces  must  plan  ahead  for  the  possibility  of  an  insurgency,  and  take  proac¬ 
tive  measures  to  prevent  nascent  insurgencies  from  taking  root.  The  three 
mechanisms  described  here  -  securing  a  formal  surrender  or  settlement, 
providing  law  and  order  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  combat,  and  recon¬ 
structing  indigenous  security  forces  -  are  important  parts  of  that  process. 
These  measures  will  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  insurgencies  alto¬ 
gether,  since  determined  insurgents  may  still  find  ways  to  conduct  their 
activities.  Yet  these  measures  may  help  delegitimize  their  cause,  reduce 
their  appeal  to  local  populations,  and  limit  their  access  to  trained  personnel 
and  material,  which  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  operate.  US  and 
local  forces  will  therefore  have  a  better  chance  of  preventing  the  insurgency 
from  moving  beyond  the  nascent  stage,  and  therefore  can  minimize  the 
unpleasant  prospect  of  having  to  conduct  intensive  counterinsurgency 
warfare. 
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